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patient over Sunday. When she arrived she found the family almost 
as distraught as the patient. With the assurance and confidence 
which comes with knowledge, she entered the barricaded room and 
immediately made friendly contact with the patient, who exclaimed 
in loud tones, "Aren't you afraid of me, too?" In less than an hour 
she had placed the patient in a warm bath which was prolonged with- 
out struggle; she had given her a considerable quantity of nourish- 
ment, the first taken in several days, and very shortly after the patient 
went to sleep, the first natural sleep for many weeks. The whole 
household slept that night and peace continued over Sunday. It is 
almost needless to add that the family were so overjoyed at these 
happy results that they offered the hospital a truly fabulous sum to 
allow this nurse to remain with them. This illustration could be 
multiplied many times by scores of others from my experience and 
observation, and I think proves the value to the nurse of training in 
the care of mental patients. 

So far I have pleaded for the inclusion of mental nursing to equip 
the nurse to efficiently serve the suffering sick however classified and 
to meet a growing demand in every community. I cannot close this 
plea without emphasizing the great good which it seems to me every 
nurse derives from her study of and experience with those whose ill- 
ness is mental. When one understands even imperfectly the mechan- 
isms which govern behavior and speech and sees the manifestations 
of disordered mechanism, one surely tends to become more charitable, 
more patient, more sympathetic with the patients who are difficult, 
peculiar or "queer" and whose symptoms hitherto have proved an- 
noying, exasperating and vexing. It seems to me there is no course 
in the curriculum which better teaches one to 

* * * gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler, sister woman. 

COURSE OF STUDY IN PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHOPATH- 

OLOGY AS GIVEN TO STUDENT NURSES IN THE HENRY PHIPPS 

PSYCHIATRIC CLINIC, THE JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL 

By Effie J. Taylor, R.N. 
Associate Superintendent of Nurses 

The discussion of Mental Nursing will be continued in the May number in 
an article by Dr. Esther L. Richards, Associate Professor of Psychiatry, Johns 
Hopkins University. 

THE course of study in Practical Psychology and Mental Nursing 
extends throughout the three years of training and is given in 
the form of lectures, quizzes, demonstrations of nursing procedures, 
ward experiences, clinics, and conferences. 

The first group of lectures is given by the Associate Professor 
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in Psychiatry to the students of the Junior year and is called "Aspects 
of Practical Psychology." The aim of these lectures is to present 
briefly certain aspects of Psychology that may be helpful in meeting 
many nursing problems. The point of view adopted in the lectures 
is the drawing of attention away from formal Psychology of text 
books toward a concept of mind expressed in individual behavior 
and adaptation of life experiences. The real test of life is largely 
that of adaptive capacity. The latter depends partly upon intellectual 
equipment, and partly upon individual habits of training from child- 
hood on. 

I. Facts of Heredity and Prenatal Influences. 

II. Adaptive Facts of Infancy. 

(1) Reaction to sleep and food. 

(2) Acquisition of walking, talking and getting the teeth. 

(a) Interfering factors may be: 
Mental Deficiency. 
Over-solicitude of parents. 
Bad Hygiene. 

III. Adaptive Facts of Early Childhood. 

(1) Habits of sleeping, eating and attention to bodily wants. 

(2) The beginning of play and social relations. 

(3) Early interests and curiosity. 

(4) Reaction towards parents. 

IV. Adaptive Facts of School Period. 

(1) School Experience. 

(a) Reaction to academic material. 

(b) Relations with teachers. 

(c) Group contacts of playground and social units. 

(d) Expression of temperamental characteristics. 
V. Adaptive Facts of Period of Emancipation. 

(1) Forging of ambition into constructive activity influenced by: 

(a) Habits of work with special reference to endurance and dis- 

tractibility. 

(b) Balanced factors of satisfaction with reference to recreation 

and social contacts. 

VI. History of Sex Life. 

(1) Sex curiosity and expression before puberty. 

(2) Development and handling of instinctive cravings after puberty. 

(3) Reaction to marital problems. 

VII. Common Types of Thinking Used in Normal Individual Adjustments. 

(1) The Complex. 

(2) Compensation or over-compensation. 

(3) Rationalization. 

(4) Repression. 

Early in the Intermediate year, when the student has received a 
sufficient background in practical nursing to apply principles and 
adapt procedures to meet the needs of the individual, a second group 
of classes is given by the instructor in Mental Nursing. The aim of 
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this course is to teach the relation which exists between mental and 
physical illness and to apply general nursing principles to mental 
nursing. 

1. Summary of the history of the development and growth of mental hospitals 

and mental nursing. 
The attitude of the public to mental illness. 

2. The relation between mental and physical illness. 
The relation between mental and physical nursing. 
The attitude of the nurse to mental patients. 

The reception of patients in a mental hospital. 
Committment procedures. 

Personal qualities and educational resources necessary to success in Mental 
Nursing. 

3. The observation of symptoms as shown in behavior and physical signs. 
The importance of taking records. 

How to keep case records. 

Ethics associated with the nursing of mental patients. 

The relation of the nurse to the family. 

4. How to answer certain types of questions patients ask. 
How to gain the patients' confidence. 

The use of keys. 

Hygiene in the care of the mentally ill. 

The application of specific practical nursing procedures to mental nursing. 

The frequent necessity for variations in routines. 

The importance of nursing each patient as an individual. 

5. A general classification of types of mental illness. 

Common terms used in describing the behavior of mental patients. 
Common terms used in Psychiatry. 

Importance of describing behavior of patient as observed rather than trans- 
lating it in terms of impressions received by the nurse. 

6. General nursing care of patients with mood disorders. 
What to observe in patients suffering from depression. 
Nursing procedures in the care of depressed patients. 
Precautionary measures against suicide. 

What to observe during periods of elation. 
Nursing procedures in the care of elated patients. 

7. Management of excited and destructive patients. 
Precautionary measures against homicide or injury. 
Furnishing of rooms for excited patients. 
Clothing for excited or destructive patients. 
Indications for and against restraint. 

Various kinds of restraint with therapeutic value. 

8. Value of treatment by hydrotherapy. 
Various methods used. 

Indication and contraindication for the use of hydrotherapy. 

9. Methods of feeding mentally ill patients. 

Therapeutic importance of diet, rest, good hygiene, drugs, certain forms of 
discipline, environment, establishing regular and normal habits of living, 
and community relationship, reeducation measures and occupations. 
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10. The nurse as a factor in the community in furthering public education in the 
prevention of mental illness. 
Her opportunities and her field. 

In the last trimester of the Intermediate year, a course in Clinical 
Psychiatry with demonstrations of cases is given by the Resident 
Physician in Psychiatry. 

1. The course consists of twelve didactic lectures, with clinical 
demonstrations of patients, to illustrate the main clinical types dis- 
cussed in the lectures. The lectures are devised to present Psychiatry 
from the point of view of formal diagnosis and symptomatology on 
the one hand, and by contrast on the other, to present each patient as 
a personality problem, with the psychosis as the result of failure of 
personality adjustment. 

Of the twelve lectures, three are devoted to the affective (manic 
depressive disorders), three to the schizophrenic (D. P. disorders), 
one to delirium reactions, two to the organic reactions and three to 
the minor psychoses (neurasthenia, invalid, psychasthenic and hys- 
terical) . During the course, the questions of instincts and their social 
adaptations are discussed as they arise in connection with specific 
cases and situations. 

During the Intermediate or Senior year, students are assigned 
for duty in the Psychiatric Clinic for a period of three months. The 
course is required, not elective. During this period, experience is 
given in the nursing care of all types of mental patients. Each stu- 
dent is given forty-eight hours instruction in handicraft work and 
occupations, and twenty-four hours in mechano and hydrotherapy. 

2. Weekly rounds or discussions for an hour each week, in which 
some phase of psychiatry is discussed by the resident psychiatrist with 
the student nurses then on duty in the clinic. By preference, specific 
problems arising in connection with patients are taken up. Usually, 
one or two patients are demonstrated to illustrate one of the various 
psychiatric reaction types. 

3. Each week, the nurses on each ward have the various cases 
on the ward reviewed and discussed for them by the ward physician. 

During the Senior year, a short course of lectures with demon- 
stration of cases is given by the Associate Professor in Psychiatry 
on "Psychopathology of Children." An attempt is made in these lec- 
tures to present a few of the childhood problems commonly met in 
our Psychiatric Dispensary. Special emphasis is put upon the early 
recognition by Public Health Nurses of conduct disorders in children. 

I. Historical sketch of early efforts in Mental Hygiene and Preventive Psy- 

chiatry. 

II. Psychopathological conditions associated with changes in the central nervous 

system. 
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(1) Juvenile Paresis (Congenital syphilis). 

(2) Post Encephalitis conditions. 

(3) Epileptic seizures. 

III. Defectiveness and minor retardation with discussion of the intelligence 
tests in relation to the diagnosis of such conditions. 

(1) Congenital Defectiveness. 

(a) Idiot. 

(b) Imbecile. 

(c) Moron. 

(2) Etiological factors. 

(3) Application and value of the Binet-Simon Test. 

(4) The retarded child as a public health problem. 

IV. Various neurotic manifestations in children. 

(1) Pseudo-convulsive seizures. 

(2) Hypochondriacal traits. 
(8) Nervous fears. 



PHILADELPHIA'S PRELIMINARY COURSE 

The experimental semester of the School for the Teaching of Preliminary 
Courses in Nursing Education was begun on February 2, 1922, in the Engineering 
Building, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, with an enrollment of sixty- 
six students from the training schools of eleven hospitals. 

Sara Murray, R.N., Educational Director of Training Schools for Nurses 
in Pennsylvania and Chairman of the Joint Committee, presided. 

The students were addressed by Dr. Simon Tannenbaum, President of the 
Philadelphia Hospital Superintendents' Association; Alice Garrett, R.N., Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia League of Nursing Education; Roberta M. West, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Pennsylvania State Board of Examiners for Registra- 
tion of Nurses; Margaret Dunlop, President of the Graduate Nurses' Association 
of Pennsylvania, and Anna Garrett, President of District No. 1, Graduate 
Nurses' Association of Pennsylvania. 

Instruction is being given at the Drexel Institute on Mondays and Tuesdays 
in Nutrition and Cookery and Applied Chemistry by the regular instructors of 
the institute. In the Engineering Building of the University of Pennsylvania 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, volunteer nurse instructors, most of whom 
are loaned by hospitals, are teaching Anatomy and Physiology, Elements of 
Psychology, Personal Hygiene, and Hospital Housekeeping; these subjects to be 
followed by Elementary Bacteriology, Drugs and Solutions, Bandaging, and His- 
tory of Nursing, including Ethical and Social Principles. 

This School is being supervised by a joint committee, composed of represen- 
tatives appointed by the Philadelphia Hospital Superintendents' Association, the 
Philadelphia League of Nursing Education, the Instructors' Section of the 
League and the Pennsylvania State Board of Examiners for Registration of 
Nurses. 



TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 
New Hampshire: The State Board op Examinees will hold its semi- 
annual examination for registration at the State House, Concord, April 13 and 14. 



